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ANATOLE  FRANCE 


The  following  reflections  have  been  selected 
from  Le  Jardin  d'Epicure,  one  of  the  most 
profoundly  philosophic  of  Anatole  France's 
works.  In  no  other  volume  is  the  French 
master's  attitude  toward  life  and  its  problems 
so  concisely  expressed,  and  with  such  a  deft 
touch  of  divine  commiseration  and  ironic 
imperturbability. 


REFLECTIONS  ON  LIFE  AND  DESTINY 


MAN  AND  THE  UNIVERSE 

It  is  difficult  for  us  to  picture  to  ourselves 
the  state  of  mind  of  a  man  living  in  former 
times  who  firmly  believed  that  the  earth  was 
the  centre  of  the  universe,  and  that  all  the 
stars  revolved  around  it.  Beneath  his  feet  he 
could  feel  the  damned,  writhing  in  the  flames; 
and,  perhaps,  he  had  seen  with  his  own  eyes 
and  smelt  with  his  nostrils  the  sulphurous 
fumes  of  hell,  escaping  from  some  fissure  in  a 
rock.  Raising  his  head,  he  contemplated  the 
twelve  spheres — that  of  the  elements,  which 
contained  air  and  fire,  then  the  spheres  of  the 
Moon,  Mercury  and  Venus,  which  Dante  vis- 
ited on  Good  Friday  of  the  year  1300;  then 
those  of  the  Sun,  of  Mars,  Jupiter  and  Saturn; 
and  then  the  incorruptible  firmament,  in 
which  the  stars  were  suspended  like  small 
lamps.  Belief  extended  these  limits  of  space. 
His  mind's  eye  discovered  the  ninth  heaven, 
where  the  saints  were  glorified,  the  primum 
mobile  or  crystalline,  and  finally  the  Empyrean, 
abode  of  the  blessed,  to  which,  after  his  death, 
two  angels  clad  in  white,  (at  least,  he  firmly 
hoped  that  they  were),  would  carry  his  soul, 
washed  by  baptism  and  perfumed  with  the  oil 
of  the  last  sacraments,  as  though  it  were  a 
little  child.     In  those  days  God  had  no  other 
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children  than  men;  and  all  that  He  had  cre- 
ated was  managed  in  a  way  that  was  at  once 
puerile  and  poetic,  like  an  immense  cathedral. 
Thus  conceived,  the  universe  was  so  simple 
that  it  was  possible  to  adequately  represent  it, 
with  its  form  and  movement,  in  certain  large, 
painted  clocks. 

But  the  twelve  heavens  and  planets,  beneath 
which  men  were  born  either  happy  or  un- 
happy, jovial  or  saturnine,  are  no  more.  The 
solid  vault  of  the  firmament  has  been  broken 
asunder.  Our  vision  and  thought  plunge  into 
the  infinite  abysses  of  heaven.  Beyond  the 
planets,  we  no  longer  discover  the  Empyrean 
of  the  elect  and  of  the  angels,  but,  instead,  a 
hundred  million  rolling  suns,  escorted  by  their 
corteges  of  obscure  satellites,  invisible  to  us. 
In  the  midst  of  this  infinity  of  worlds,  our 
sun  to  us  is  but  a  bubble  of  gas,  and  the  earth, 
a  drop  of  mud.  Our  imagination  is  irritated 
and  bewildered  when  we  are  tola  that  the 
luminous  ray  which  comes  to  us  from  the 
North  Star  has  been  on  its  way  for  half  a 
century,  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  this 
beautiful  star  is  our  neighbour,  and,  with 
Sirius  and  Arcturus,  one  of  the  nearest  sisters 
of  our  sun.  There  are  stars  we  can  still  see 
with  the  telescope  which  have  perhaps  ceased 
to  exist  three  thousand  years  ago. 

Worlds  must  die,  for  they  are  born.  This 
process  of  life  and  death  continues  ceaselessly. 
And  creation,  always  imperfect,  passes  through 
incessant  metamorphoses.  The  stars  cease  to 
exist,  but  we  are  unable  to  say  whether  these 
daughters  of  light,  in  dying  thus,  do  not  once 
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more  begin  a  fecund  existence  as  planets,  and 
whether  the  planets  themselves  do  not  dis- 
solve only  to  become  new  stars.  We  merely 
know  that  there  is  no  more  repose  in  the  celes- 
tial spaces  than  upon  the  earth,  and  that  the 
same  law  of  eternal  work  and  effort  governs 
the  infinitude  of  worlds. 

There  are  stars  which  disappear  before  our 
eyes,  and  there  are  others  flickering  like  the 
dying  flame  of  a  candle7.  The  heavens,  which 
were  thought  to  be  incorruptible,  know  noth- 
ing of  eternity  save  the  eternal  flow  of  things. 

It  is  difficult  to  doubt  that  organic  life  is 
distributed  throughout  the  entire  universe,  un- 
less, indeed,  such  life  is  only  an  accident,  an 
unhappy  chance,  that  has  regrettably  survived 
in  this  drop  of  mud  wThere  we  live. 

But  one  would  rather  believe  life  exists  on 
all  the  planets  of  our  solar  system,  the  sisters 
of  the  earth,  and  like  her,  daughters  of  the 
sun,  and  that  it  originated  in  conditions  analo- 
gous to  those  in  which  it  manifested  itself 
here  on  earth  in  animal  and  vegetable  forms. 
A  meteorite  containing  carbon  has  fallen  to 
earth  from  heaven.  To  convince  us  with 
more  grace,  it  would  be  necessary  for  the 
angels  who  carried  the  flowers  of  Paradise  to 
St.  Dorothy  to  come  to  earth  again  with  their 
celestial  garlands.  Mars,  according  to  all  ap- 
pearances, is  habitable  for  living  things  similar 
in  their  nature  to  terrestrial  animals  and 
plants.  And,  rest  assured,  that  there  one  spe- 
cies is  devouring  another  just  as  on  earth. 

The  unity  of  composition  cf  the  stars  has 
now    been    established    by    spectrum    analysis. 
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We  are  forced,  therefore,  to  conclude  that  the 
causes  which  produced  life  on  this  nebulosity, 
the  earth,  engendered  it  on  all  others.  When 
we  speak  of  life,  we  mean  the  activity  of  or- 
ganized substance,  under  the  conditions  we  see 
it  manifested  on  earth.  But,  perhaps,  life  may 
be  produced  in  different  surroundings,  at  a 
very  high  or  very  low  temperature,  and  under 
inconceivable  forms.  It  may  even  manifest 
itself  in  an  ethereal  form  in  the  very  atmos- 
phere around  us,  and,  consequently,  we  may 
even  now  be  encircled  by  angels  whom  we 
can  never  know,  because  such  knowledge  pre- 
supposes a  rajiport  between  those  beings  and 
man  that  could  never  exist. 

It  is  also  possible  these  millions  of^  suns, 
together  with  the  billions  more  we  cannot  see, 
constitute  only  a  single  globule  of  blood  or 
lymph  in  the  body  of  some  animal,  of  an  im- 
perceptible insect,  hatched  in  a  world  whose 
illimitable  grandeur  we  can  never  conceive, 
but  which,  in  itself,  in  proportion  to  some 
other  world,  is  merely  as  a  speck  of  dust.  It  is 
equally  reasonable  to  suppose  that  beneath  our 
eyes,  in  a  minute  of  time,  centuries  of  thought 
and  intelligence  live  and  die  in  a  mere  atom. 
Things  in  themselves  are  neither  great  nor 
small,  and  when  we  find  that  the  universe  is 
vast,  we  should  understand  that  vastness  in 
itself  is  purely  a  human  concept.  If  this  uni- 
verse of  ours  were  suddenly  reduced  to  the 
dimensions  of  a  hazelnut,  (all  things  keeping 
their  proportions),  we  could  never  perceive 
any  change.  The  North  Star,  included  with 
us  in  the  hazelnut,  would  take,  as  in  the  past, 
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fifty  years  to  send  us  its  light.  And  the  earth, 
although  now  less  than  an  atom  in  size,  would 
be  watered  by  as  many  tears  and  as  much 
blood  as  it  is  today.  The  admirable  thing  is 
not  so  much  that  the  field  of  the  stars  is  so 
vast,  as  that  man  has  measured  it. 


WOMAN  AND  CHRISTIANITY 

Christianity  has  done  much  for  love  in  mak- 
ing a  sin  of  it.  Christianity  has  excluded 
woman  from  the  priesthood.  It  fears  her.  It 
shows  how  dangerous  she  is.  It  repeats  with 
Ecclesiastes:  "The  arms  of  woman  are  like 
unto  the  snares  of  hunters,  laqueus  venatorum." 
It  warns  us  not  to  puf  our  hope  in  her:  "Lean 
not  upon  a  reed  blown  by  the  wind,  and  put 
not  your  trust  thereon,  for  all  flesh  is  like  unto 
the  grass,  and  its  glory  passeth,  even  as  the 
flower  of  the  field."  It  fears  the  artifice  of 
woman,  of  that  being  who  caused  the  fall  of 
all  mankind:  "All  malice  is  as  nothing  com- 
pared to  the  malice  of  woman.  Brevis  omnis 
malitia  super  malitiam  mulieris"  But  by  its 
fear  of  her,  Christianity  makes  woman  puis- 
sant and  redoubtable. 

To  fully  comprehend  these  maxims,  it  would 
be  necessary  to  have  lived  among  the  mystics, 
to  have  passed  one's  childhood  in  a  religious 
atmosphere,  to  have  followed  those  recluses, 
observed  the  practices  of  the  cult.  One  must 
have  read  at  the  age  of  twelve  all  those  little 
edifying  books  which  open  the  entire  world  of 
the    supernatural    to    naive    souls.      One    must 
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know  the  story  of  St.  Francis  de  Borgia,  look- 
ing thoughtfully  at  the  open  coffin  of  Queen 
Isabella,  or  the  story  of  how  the  apparition  of 
the  Abbess  of  Vermont  appeared  to  her  daugh- 
ters. The  Abbess  had  died  in  the  odour  of 
sanctity,  and  the  nuns  who  had  shared  her 
angelic  work  believing  her  to  be  in  heaven, 
invoked  her  in  their  prayers.  One  day  she 
appeared  before  them  with  the  pallor  of  death 
on  her  and  flames  encircling  her  robe.  'Tray 
for  me,"  she  said  to  the  nuns.  "One  morning 
when  I  was  among  the  living,  joining  my  hands 
in  prayer,  I  thought  to  myself:  what  beautiful 
hands  have  I.  To-day  I  am  expiating  that 
unholy  thought  in  the  torments  of  purgatory. 
Know,  my  daughters,  the  adorable  goodness  of 
God,  and  pray  for  me."  In  those  little  works 
of  childish  theology  there  were  a  thousand 
tales  of  this  kind,  which,  in  giving  too  much 
value  to  purity,  rendered  the  pleasures  of  the 
flesh  infinitely  precious. 

In  consideration  of  their  beauty,  the  Church 
made  demons  of  Aspasia,  Lais  and  Cleopatra 
— ladies  of  hell.  What  glory!  Even  a  saint 
could  not  be  insensible  to  it.  The  most  modest 
and  austere  woman  in  the  world,  who  would 
never  think  of  disturbing  any  man's  repose, 
would  only  be  too  glad  to  disturb  the  tran- 
quillity of  all  men.  Her  pride  increases  ac- 
cording to  the  precautions  that  the  Church 
takes  against  her.  When  poor  St.  Anthony 
cries  out  to  her:  "Begone,  beast!"  this  fright 
on  his  part  flatters  her.  She  is  enchanted  to 
find  herself  more  dangerous  than  she  had  ever 
suspected. 
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But  do  not  be  so  vain,  my  sisters.  You  did 
not  at  first  appear  in  this  world  perfect  and 
completely  armed.  In  your  origin  you  were 
humble.  Your  grandmothers,  in  the  days  of 
the  mammoth  and  the  great  bear,  could  not 
treat  the  mighty  hunters  of  the  caverns  in 
the  same  way  you  treat  us.  You  were  useful 
then;  you  were  necessary.  You  were  not  in- 
vincible. To  tell  the  truth,  in  those  ancient 
times,  and  for  a  long  while  afterward,  you 
were  lacking  in  charm.  You  resembled  men, 
and  men  resembled  the  beasts.  To  make  of  you 
the  terrible  marvel  that  you  are  to-day,  to  be- 
come the  apathetic  and  sovereign  cause  of 
crimes  and  sacrifices,  you  required  two  things: 
civilization,  which  gave  you  veils,  and  religion, 
which  gave  us  scruples.  Since  then  you  have 
become  perfect;  you  are  at  once  a  mystery  and 
a  sin.  Men  dream  of  you;  men  damn  them- 
selves body  and  soul  for  you.  You  inspire 
desire  and  fear;  the  folly  of  love  has  come  into 
the  world.  It  is  an  infallible  instinct  that  in- 
clines you  toward  piety.  You  have  good  rea- 
son to  love  Christianity.  It  has  increased  your 
power  tenfold.  Do  you  know  of  St.  Jerome? 
At  Rome  and  in  Asia  you  frightened  him  so 
horribly  that  he  fled  from  you  into  the  fearful 
desert.  There, ,  nourishing  himself  on  roots, 
and  so  burned  by  the  sun  that  his  skin  became 
black  and  clung  to  his  bones,  he  etill  found 
you.  His  solitude  was  filled  with  your  appari- 
tions, even  more  beautiful,  my  sisters,  than 
you  are  yourselves. 

It  is  a  truth  verified!  by  all  ascetics  that 
the   dreams    which    come    from    you    are   more 
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seductive,  (if  that  is  possible),  than  the  reali- 
ties you  have  to  offer.  St.  Jerome,  with  equal 
horror,  repulsed  both  your  memory  and  your 
presence.  But  it  was  in  vain  that  he  gave 
himself  to  fasting  and  to  prayer:  you  filled 
with  sinful  illusions  that  very  life  from  which 
he  had  driven  you  away.  Behold  the  power  of 
woman  over  a  saint!  I  doubt  whether  you 
wield  greater  power  over  a  frequenter  cf  the 
Moulin-Rouge.  But  take  care  that  some  of 
your  puissance  does  not  vanish  with  the 
diminution  of  faith,  and  that  you  do  not  lose 
something  by  no  longer  being  a  sin! 

Frankly,  I  do  not  believe  that  rationalism 
is  good  for  you.  In  your  place,  I  should  hardly 
admire  the  indiscreet  physiologists  who  at- 
tempt to  explain  too  much  to  you,  who  say  you 
are  sick  when  we  think  you  are  inspired,  and 
who  call  your  sublime  capacity  for  loving  and 
suffering  "the  predominance  of  reflex  action." 
That  is  not  the  way  you  are  spoken  of  in  the 
"Golden  Legend."  There  you  are  named  "white 
dove,"  "lily  of  purity,"  "rose  of  love."  That  is 
more  agreeable  than  to  be  called  "a  cataleptic," 
or  "a  victim  of  hysteria  or  hallucination"  as 
you  have  been  every  day  since  Science  tri- 
umphed. 

Finally,  if  I  were  you,  I  should  have  nothing 
but  contempt  for  all  those  emancipators  who 
would  make  you  the  equal  of  man.  They  are 
leading  you  onto  treacherous  ground.  What  a 
beautiful  thing  it  would  be  for  you  to  be  the 
peer  of  a  lawyer  or  a  pharmacist!  Beware, 
you  have  already  stripped  yourself  of  a  meas- 
ure of  your  mystery  and  your  charm!     But  all 
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is  not  lost:  men  still  fight,  ruin  their  lives; 
men  still  kill  themselves  for  your  sake.  But 
the  young  men  seated  in  the  tramcars  let  you 
stand  on  the  platform.  With  the  passing  of  all 
the  old  cults,  your  cult,  too,  is  dying. 


GAMBLING 

Gamblers  play  in  the  same  manner  that  lov- 
ers love  or  that  drunkards  drink,  blindly,  in- 
evitably, under  the  compulsion  of  an  irresisti- 
ble force.  There  are  men  consecrated  to  play  as 
there  are  others  consecrated  to  love.  Who  in- 
vented the  story  of  the  two  sailors  who  were 
possessed  of  the  gambling  fever?  They  were 
shipwrecked,  and,  after  the  most  terrifying  ad- 
ventures, escaped  death  after  leaping  on  the 
back  of  a  whale.  Once  there,  they  immediately 
took  out  their  dice  and  dice-boxes  and  began 
to  play.  That  story  is  truer  than  truth.  Gam- 
blers are  like  those  sailors.  And,  certainly,  in 
gambling  there  is  something  that  stirs  the  very 
vitals  of  audacious  souls.  It  is  not  an  indif- 
ferent pleasure  to  tempt  fate.  It  is  intoxicat- 
ing happiness  to  taste  in  a  second  of  time, 
months,  years,  nay,  an  entire  life  of  fear  and 
hope.  I  was  not  ten  years  old  when  M.  Grepi- 
net,  my  professor  in  the  ninth  form,  read  in 
class  the  fable  of  The  Man  and  the  Genie.  And 
yet  I  recall  the  story  better  than  if  I  had  heard 
it  but  yesterday.  A  genie  gives  a  child  a  ball 
of  thread  and  says  to  him:  "This  is  the  thread 
of  your  life.  Take  it.  When  you  want  time 
to  hasten  for  you  pull  the  thread.    Your  days 
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will  pass  quickly  or  slowly,  according  to  the 
rapidity  with  which  you  unwind  the  ball.  So 
long  as  you  do  not  touch  the  thread,  you  will 
remain  unchanged,  at  the  same  hour  of  your 
existence."  The  child  took  the  thread.  First 
he  pulled  it  to  become  a  man;  then  to  marry 
his  fiancee  whom  he  loved;  then  to  see  his 
children  grow  up;  to  attain  employment,  gains, 
honours;  to  free  himself  from  care;  to  prevent 
the  sorrows  and  the  maladies  which  come 
with  the  years;  and,  finally,  alas,  to  make  an 
end  to  an  importunate  old  age.  He  had  lived 
four  months  and  six  days  since  the  genie's 
visit. 

What  is  gambling,  then,  but  the  art  of  bring- 
ing about  in  a  second  those  changes  that  des- 
tiny ordinarily  produces  only  in  many  hours, 
or  even  in  many  years,  the  art  of  gathering 
together  in  a  single  instant  the  scattered  emo- 
tions of  the  slow-moving  existence  of  other 
men,  the  secret  of  living  an  entire  life  in  a 
few  minutes — in  short,  the  genie's  ball  of 
thread?  Gambling  is  a  hand-to-hand  fight  with 
destiny.  It  is  the  combat  of  Jacob  with  an 
angel;  the  pact  of  Doctor  Faustus  with  the 
Devil.  One  gambles  with  money,  that  is  to  say, 
with  immediate,  infinite  possibilities.  Perhaps 
this  card  which  is  about  to  be  turned,  the  ball 
which  is  now  rolling,  will  give  to  the  player 
parks  and  gardens,  fields  and  vast  forests, 
chateaux  with  their  pointed  towers  raised 
toward  heaven.  Yes,  this  little  rolling  ball 
contains  in  itself  acres  of  good  land  and 
slate  roofs  with  sculptured  chimneys  reflected 
in  the  Loire;  it  contains  treasures  of  art,  mar- 
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vels  of  good  taste,  wonderful  jewels,  the  most 
beautiful  bodies  in  the  world — yes,  even  souls 
that  are  not  believed  to  be  venal — and  all  the 
decorations,  all  the  honours,  and  all  the  grace 
and  power  there  is  on  earth.  What  am  I  say- 
ing? It  includes  more  than  that:  the  dreams 
of  all  these  wondrous  things.  And  would 
you  have  a  man  give  up  gambling?  If  it  gave 
only  infinite  hope,  if  its  green  eyes  only  glit- 
tered with  happiness,  it  would  be  loved  with 
less  extravagance.  But  its  nails  are  as  hard 
as  diamonds:  it  is  terrible;  when  it  desires,  it 
gives  misery  and  shame.  And  that  is  why  it  is 
adored. 

The  attraction  of  danger  is  at  the  bottom  of 
all  great  passions.  There  is  no  great  pleasure 
without  vertigo.  Pleasure  combined  with  fear 
intoxicates.  And  what  is  more  terrifying  than 
gambling?  It  gives,  it  takes;  its  reasons  are 
not  our  reasons.  It  is  deaf,  dumb  and  blind. 
It  can  do  everything.    It  is  a  god. 

It  is  a  god!  It  has  its  devotees  and  its 
saints  who  love  it  for  itself,  not  for  what  it 
promises,  and  who  worship  it  when  it  strikes 
them.  If  it  despoils  them  cruelly,  they  impute 
the  fault  to  themselves,  not  to  it. 

"I  have  played  badly,"  they  say. 

They  accuse  themselves  and  do  not  blas- 
pheme. 
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THE  DESTINY  OF  MAN 

The  human  species  is  not  susceptible  of  in- 
definite progress.  Before  its  development  was 
possible,  it  was  necessary  that  the  earth  should 
be  in  a  certain  propitious  physical  and  chem- 
ical condition,  which,  however,  is  not  stable. 
There  was  a  time  when  our  planet  was  not 
suitable  for  human  life.  It  was  too  warm  and 
too  humid.  And  there  will  come  a  time  when 
it  is  no  longer  suitable;  it  will  be  too  cold  and 
too  dry.  When  the  sun's  light  goes  out — an 
inevitable  occurrence — men  will  have  long 
since  disappeared.  The  last  representatives  of 
the  human  race  will  be  as  destitute  and  as 
stupid  as  were  the  first.  They  will  have  for- 
gotten all  the  arts  and  sciences.  They  will 
lie  wretchedly  together' in  their  caverns  near 
the  glaciers  which  will  then  roll  their  trans- 
parent masses  over  the  obliterated  ruins  of  the 
cities  where  men  are  now  thinking,  loving, 
suffering  and  hoping.  All  the  elms,  all  the 
lindens,  will  be  killed  by  the  cold,  and  the  firs 
will  reign  alone  over  the  frozen  earth.  Those 
last  men — desperate  without  even  being  aware 
of  it — will  know  nothing  of  us,  of  our  genius, 
nothing  of  our  love,  although  they  will  be  our 
children  and  blood  of  our  blood.  The  feeble 
remnants  of  a  once  regal  intelligence  will  still 
remain  in  their  thick  skulls,  and,  for  a  time, 
will  preserve  for  them  their  empire  over  the 
bears,  which  will  have  multiplied  around  their 
caverns.     People   and    tribes   will   have   disap- 
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peared  beneath  the  snow  with  the  cities,  and 
the  roads,  and  the  gardens  of  the  old  world. 
The  few  surviving  families  will  scarcely  man- 
age to  subsist.  Women,  children,  old  men, 
crowded  indiscriminately  together,  will  see 
through  the  fissures  of  their  cavern  the  rising 
of  the  sombre  sun,  over  which,  like  a  dying 
fire-brand,  will  play  the  gleams  of  yellow  light, 
while  a  snow  of  stars  will  continue  to  shine  all 
day  through  the  glacial  air.  That  is  what  will 
greet  their  eyes,  but  in  their  stupidity  they 
will  not  even  know  that  they  see  anything. 
One  day,  beneath  the  hostile  sky,  the  last  man 
will  exhale,  without  hate  and  without  love,  the 
last  human  breath.  And  the  earth  will  go 
rolling  on,  carrying  through  the  vast  silent 
spaces  the  ashes  of  humanity,  the  poems  of 
Homer  and  the  august  ruins  of  Grecian  marble, 
attached  to  its  frozen  flanks.  And  no  thought 
will  ever  more  ascend  toward  the  infinite 
from  the  bosom  of  that  globe  where  the  soul 
has  dared  so  much,  at  least,  no  thought  of 
man's.  For  who  can  say  whether  at  that  time 
another  thought  will  not  become  conscious  of 
itself,  and  whether  this  tomb,  wherein  we  all 
shall  sleep,  will  not  be  the  cradle  of  a  new 
soul?  What  soul,  I  know  not.  Perhaps  the 
soul  of  an  insect. 

Beside  man,  despite  man,  the  insects,  the  bees, 
for  example,  and  the  ants  have  already  per- 
formed wonders.  It  is  true  that  the  ants  and 
the  bees  like  us,  require  warmth  and  light. 
But  there  are  inveterbrates  less  susceptible  to 
the  cold.  Who  knows  what  the  future  reserves 
for  their  work  and   their  patience? 
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Who  can  tell  whether  the  earth  will  not  be- 
come good  for  them  when  it  has  ceased  to  be 
good  for  us?  Who  can  tell  if,  one  day,  they 
will  not  become  conscious  of  themselves  and 
of  the  world,  and,  in  their  turn,  praise  God? 


TRUE  ART 

We  cannot  with  exactitude  represent  to  our- 
selves that  which  no  longer  exists.  What  we 
call  local  colour  is  an  illusion.  When  we  see 
that  a  painter  is  forced  to  take  all  the  pains 
in  the  world  to  reproduce  something  similar  to 
a  scene  of  Louis-Philippe's  time,  we  may  well 
despair  that  he  will  ever  succeed  in  conveying 
to  us  the  least  idea  of  an  event  contemporane- 
ous with  St.  Louis  or  Augustus.  We  give  our- 
selves a  deal  of  trouble  trying  to  make  exact 
copies  of  old  armour  and  ancient  chests.  The 
artists  of  former  times  never  embarrassed 
themselves  with  such  futile  attempts  at  exacti- 
tude. They  gave  to  the  heroes  of  legend  or 
history  the  costume  and  general  appearance 
of  their  own  contemporaries.  And  thus  they 
painted  for  us  a  genuine  picture  of  their  own 
soul  and  century.  Could  any  artist  do  better? 
Each  of  the  characters  whom  they  painted 
was  one  of  their  own  set.  And  these  charac- 
ters, animated  with  their  life  and  their 
thought,  will  remain  forever  touching.  They 
carry  into  the  future  tlie  testimony  of  real 
sentiment  and  authentic  emotion.  Archaeolog- 
ical paintings  merely  testify  to  the  wealth  of 
our  museums. 
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If  you  would  taste  true  art,  and  at  the  same 
time  experience  a  profound  impression,  see  the 
frescoes  of  Ghirlandajo  at  Santa-Maria-Novella 
in  Florence,  the  Birth  of  the  Virgin.  The  old 
painter  shows  us  the  room  of  the  accouchee. 
Anne,  raised  upon  her  bed,  is  neither  beautiful 
nor  young,  but  one  can  perceive  at  once  that 
she  is  a  good  housekeeper.  At  the  head  of  her 
bed  she  has  placed  a  pot  of  preserves  and  two 
pomegranates.  A  servant,  standing  near  the 
bed,  is  presenting  her  with  a  vessel  upon  a 
platter.  The  child  has  just  been  washed,  and 
the  copper  basin  still  remains  in  the  centre  of 
the  room.  Now  the  child  Mary  is  being  suckled 
at  the  breast  of  a  beautiful  wet-nurse.  She  is 
a  woman  of  the  city,  a  young  mother  who  has 
graciously  offered  her  breast  to  the  child  of 
her  friend,  so  that  this  child  and  her  own,  hav- 
ing drunk  from  the  same  spring  of  life,  might 
retain  the  same  taste  of  it,  and,  by  force  of 
their  common  blood,  tenderly  love  each  other. 
Near  her  is  another  young  woman,  or  rather, 
a  young  girl,  who  resembles  her  and  is  perhaps 
her  sister.  She  is  richly  dressed,  and  her  fore- 
head, with  plaits  over  the  temples,  like  Emilia 
Pia,  is  uncovered.  She  is  extending  her  arms 
toward  the  child  with  a  charming  gesture,  be- 
traying the  awakening  of  the  maternal  in- 
stinct. Two  noble  women,  visitors,  dressed  in 
the  mode  of  Florence,  are  entering  the  room. 
They  are  followed  by  a  servant  who  carries 
upon  her  head  a  basket  of  watermelons  and 
grapes.  And  this  figure  of  such  well-developed 
beauty,  draped  in  the  antique  fashion,  with 
girdle  and  flowing  scarf,  appears  in  this  pious, 
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domestic  scene  like  I  know  not  what  pagan 
dream.  In  this  warm  room  and  in  the  sweet 
faces  of  these  women,  I  see  all  that  exquisite 
Florentine  life  and  the  flower  of  the  first 
Renaissance.  In  this  work,  clear  as  the  light 
of  day,  this  goldsmith's  son,  master  of  early 
Italian  painting,  has  revealed  to  us  the  whole 
secret  of  that  courteous  age  in  which  he  had 
the  good  fortune  to  live,  and  which  had  so 
great  a  charm  that  his  own  contemporaries 
were  forced  to  cry: 

"Kindly  gods!     Blessed  century!" 
The  artist  must  love  life  and  show  us  that 
it  is  beautiful.     Without  him,  we  should  be  in 
doubt. 

IGNORANCE 

Ignorance  is  the  necessary  condition  not 
merely  of  life,  but  of  existence  itself.  If  we 
knew  everything,  we  could  not  endure  life  for. 
one  hour.  The  sentiments  which  render  life 
sweet  to  us,  or  at  least,  tolerable,  are  born  of  a 
lie  and  are  nourished  on  illusions. 

If  a  man,  like  God,  possessed  the  truth,  the 
absolute  truth  and  then  let  it  fall  from  his 
hands,  the  world  would  be  annihilated  in  an 
instant  and  the  universe  would  immediately 
vanish  like  a  shadow.  The  divine  truth,  even 
like  a  last  judgment,  would  reduce  it  to  a 
powder. 

JEALOUSY 

To  the  truly  jealous  man,  everything  gives 
offense  and  is  productive  of  inquietude.  A 
woman    deceives    him    because    she    lives    and 
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breathes.  He  fears  those  subtle  processes  of 
her  inner  life,  those  diverse  impulses  of  her 
flesh  and  soul  that  make  her  a  creature  dis- 
tinct from  himself,  independent,  instinctive, 
ambiguous,  and,  sometimes,  inconceivable.  He 
suffers  because  she  blossoms  out  like  a  beauti- 
ful flower,  without  his  assistance  and  without 
the  power  of  love  being  able  to  take  and  keep 
all  that  exquisite  perfume  she  gives  to  the 
world  in  that  disturbing  moment  which  is 
youth  and  love. 

Fundamentally,  he  reproaches  her  because 
she  is.  That  is  what  he  cannot  peaceably  en- 
dure. She  is,  she  lives,  she  is  beautiful,  she 
dreams.  What  a  subject  for  mortal  perturba- 
tion! He  would  possess  all  this  flesh,  possess 
it  more  completely,  more  perfectly  than  nature 
permits.     He  would  have  all! 

Woman  does  not  have  this  imaginative  abil- 
ity. Usually  what  is  called  jealousy  in  her  is 
simply  rivalry,  But  as  for  this  torture  of  the 
senses,  this  being  haunted  by  odious  images, 
this  imbecilic  and  lamentable  fury,  this  phys- 
ical rage — she  kows  nothing  of  such  things,  or 
scarcely  nothing.  Her  feelings  in  this  case  are 
less  definite  than  ours.  There  is  one  kind  of 
imagination  which  is  not  very  well  developed 
in  her,  not  even  in  love,  in  sensual  love,  and 
that  is  plastic  imagination,  that  definite  sense 
of  appearance,  of  contour.  Her  impressions  are 
very  vague;  all  her  energies  are  tense  for  the 
struggle.  When*  jealous,  she  fights  with  ob- 
stinacy, combined  with  that  violence  and  crafti- 
ness^  of  which  man  is  incapable.  The  same 
driving  force  that  tears  our  vitals  merely  ex- 
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cites  her  to  the  fray.  Dispossessed,  she  strug- 
gles  tor    empire   and    dominion. 

Moreover,  jealousy,  which  in  man  is  a  weak- 
ness, in  woman  is  strength,  and  urges  her  on- 
ward to  action.  She  derives  little  disgust  from 
jealousy,  rather  renewed  audacity. 

Look  at  Racine's  Hermione.  Her  jealousy 
does  not  come  forth  in  black  fumes;  she  has 
little  imagination;  she  does  not  make  of  her 
torments  a  poem  filled  with  cruel  images.  She 
does  not  dream.  And  what  is  jealousy  without 
dreams?  What  is  jealousy  without  obsession, 
without  that  kind  of  furious  monomania? 
Hermione  is  not  jealous.  She  is  intent  on 
preventing  a  marriage.  She  would  prevent  it 
at  any  cost  and  recover  a  man,  nothing  more. 

And  when  this  man  is  killed  for  heV,  by  her, 
she  is  astonished;  more  especially,  she  feels 
herself  cheated.  For  her  there  has  been  no 
marriage  consummation.  A  man  in  her  place 
would  have  cried:  "So  much  the  better;  no 
one  else  will  possess  the  woman  whom  I 
loved!" 

TRUTH  AND  LITERATURE 

Art  does  not  have  truth  as  its  object.  Truth 
should  only  be  demanded  of  the  sciences  be- 
cause it  is  their  legitimate  aim.  Truth  should 
not  be  required  of  literature,  which  has  no 
other  purpose  than  beauty. 

The  Chloe  of  Greek  romance  was  never  a 
true  shepherdess,  and  her  Daphnis  was  never 
a  true  goat-herd.  And  yet,  they  still  please  us. 
The  subtle  Greek  who  told  us  their  story  is 
concerned  with  neither  stables  nor  goats.     He 
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only  cares  for  poetry  and  love.  And  since  he 
desired  to  tell,  for  the  pleasure  of  the  city 
dwellers,  of  a  love  that  was  at  once  sensual 
and  gracious,  he  placed  that  love  in  the  coun- 
try where  his  readers  never  went,  for  they 
were  old  Byzantines,  pale  from  their  indoor  life 
in  their  palaces,  amidst  exotic  mosaics,  or  be- 
hind their  counters  where  they  had  amassed 
great  riches.  To  enliven  these  dismal  old  men, 
the  story-teller  showed  them  two  beautiful 
children.  But  in  order  that  his  Daphnis  and 
Chloe  would  not  be  confounded  with  the  little 
scamps  and  the  vicious  girls  who  sprawl  about 
the  pavements  of  large  cities,  he  took  care  to 
say:  "Those  children  I  am  speaking  about 
formerly  lived  at  Lesbos,  and  their  story  was 
enacted  in  a  wood  consecrated  to  the  Nymphs." 
He  took  the  useful  precaution  that  all  good 
women  take  before  telling  a  story:  "In  the 
clays  when  Bertha  spun,"  or  "When  the  ani- 
mals talked — ." 

If  we  want  a  beautiful  tale,  it  is  absolutely 
essential  to  depart  a  little  from  actual  experi- 
ence and  usage. 


ON  BOOKS  AND  THE  THEATRE 

I  do  not  believe  that  twelve  hundred  persons 
assembled  to  hear  a  play  form  a  council  in- 
spired by  eternal  wisdom.  But,  it  seems  to  me, 
that  ordinarily  the  public  brings  to  the  theatre 
a  certain  naivete  of  heart  and  sincerity  of  mind 
which  give  some  value  to  the  emotions  it  ex- 
periences. Many  people  who  find  it  is  impos- 
sible to  form  any  idea  of  what  they  have  read, 
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are  capable,  after  seeing  a  theatrical  perform- 
ance, of  giving  an  exact  account  of  what  they 
have  seen.  When  we  read  a  book,  we  read  it 
as  we  please.  We  read  from  it,  or  rather,  we 
read  in  it,  just  what  we  like.  The  book  leaves 
everything  to  the  imagination.  Uncouth  and 
common  minds  only  take  a  perfunctory  pleas- 
ure in  reading.  The  stage,  on  the  contrary, 
makes  everything  obvious  and  dispenses  en- 
tirely with  the  need  for  the  imagination.  That 
is  the  reason  it  satisfies  so  many  people,  and 
also  why  it  fails  to  please  thoughtful  minds. 
People  with  such  minds  love  ideas  only  because 
of  their  suggestive  qualities,  because  they 
awaken  in  them  a  melodious  echo.  They  have 
nothing  to  do  in  the  theatre,  and  to  the  quies- 
cent pleasure  of  the  play,  they  prefer  the  active 
joy  of  reading. 

WThat  is  a  book?  A  succession  of  little  signs; 
nothing  more.  It  is  for  the  reader  himself  to 
supply  the  ideological  forms,  colours,  and  the 
sentiments  to  which  these  signs  correspond.  It 
will  depend  on  him  whether  the  book  will  be 
turgid  or  brilliant,  ardent  or  uninspired.  Or,  if 
you  prefer,  let  us  have  another  explanation: 
Each  work  is  a  mysterious  finger  that  plucks 
a  fiber  of  our  brain  as  though  it  were  a  harp 
string,  and  thus  awakens  an  echoing  note  in 
our  vibrant  soul.  It  is  in  vain  that  the  artist's 
hand  be  deft  and  inspired;  the  sound  it  gives 
forth  will  depend  on  the  quality  of  the  strings 
within  us.  It  is  not  altogether  the  same  with 
the  theatre.  The  little  black  signs  are  replaced 
by  living  images.  For  the  little  printed  char- 
acters, which  leave  so  much  to  the  imagination, 
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men  and  women  are  substituted  who  have 
nothing  vague  or  mysterious  to  bring  to  us. 
Everything  is  formulated  exactly.  The  result 
is  that  the  impressions  received  by  the  audi- 
ence are  as  similar  as  they  can  be,  considering 
the  fatal  diversity  of  human  feelings.  More- 
over, we  see  in  all  theatrical  presentation, 
(that  is,  when  literary  or  political  quarrels  are 
not  concerned),  a  genuine  sympathy  estab- 
lished among  all  those  present.  Then,  too,  if 
we  realize  that  drama  is  an  art  which  departs 
the  least  from  life,  we  shall  understand  that 
it  is  the  easiest  to  comprehend  and  to  feel,  and 
is,  therefore,  the  one  which  the  public  appre- 
ciates most, 

DEATH 

I  do  not  deny  that  death  seems  to  destroy 
us   entirely.    In   fact,   it  is   very  possible  such 
should  be  our  fate.     And  in  that  event,  there 
is  no  necessity  for  fearing  death: 
Je  suis,  elle  rtest  pas;  elle  est,  je  ne  suis  plus. 

But  if  in  striking  us  death  should  still  permit 
us  to  exist,  you  may  rest  assured  that  in  the 
life  beyond  the  tomb  we  shall  find  ourselves 
absolutely  the  same  as  we  were  upon  earth. 
Without  doubt  we  shall  feel  very  crestfallen. 
And  this  idea  is  quite  enough  to  spoil  in  ad- 
vance our  prospects  of  hell  and  paradise. 

It  takes  away  all  hope  from  us;  for  what  we 
desire  above  everything  else  is  to  become  alto- 
gether different  from  what  we  are.  But  this 
is  obviously  forbidden  us. 
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THE  BOOK  OF  LIFE 

There  is  a  little  book  called,  Notes  to  Add 
to  the  Book  of  Life,  written  by  Gerhard  d'Amyn- . 
tor,  a  very  true  work  and,  consequently,  a  very 
sad  one,  in  which  is  described  the  ordinary 
condition  of  womankind.  "It  is  in  her  daily 
cares  that  the  mother  of  a  family  loses  her 
freshness  and  her  strength  and  is  worn  out  to 
the  very  marrow  of  her  bones.  The  eternal 
repetition  of  the  question,  'What  must  we  cook 
to-day?'  the  incessant  need  of  sweeping  the 
floors,  beating  and  brushing  the  clothes,  of 
dusting — all  that  is  like  the  corrosive  action  of 
constantly  dripping  water,  slowly  but  surely 
wearing  away  the  mind  and  the  body.  It  is 
before  the  kitchen  stove,  by  vulgar  magic,  that 
the  little  white  and  rose-coloured  creature  with 
the  crystal  laughter  is  changed  into  a  wizened 
and  unhappy  mummy.  Upon  that  smoking  altar 
where  the  broth  is  simmering  are  sacrificed 
youth  and  freedom,  beauty  and  joy."  That  is 
practically  Gerhard  d'Amyntor's  utterance. 

Such,  in  fact,  is  the  existence  of  the  vast 
majority  of  women.  Life  is  hard  for  them  as 
it  is  for  men.  And  if  we  seek  for  the  reason 
why  life  is  so  laborious  to-day,  we  shall  find 
that  it  could  not  be  otherwise  on  a  planet  where 
the  indispensable  things  of  life  are  rare  and 
so  difficult  to  produce  or  extract.  Causes  so 
profound,  which  depend  on  the  very  shape  of 
the  earth,  on  its  constitution,  its  flora  and 
fauna,  are,  unfortunately,  durable  and  neces- 
sary.     Work,    no    matter    how    equitably    dis- 
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tributed,  will  always  weigh  heavily  on  the 
majority  of  men  and  women,  and  few  among 
them  will  have  the  leisure  to  develope  their  in- 
telligence under  aesthetic  environment.  The 
fault  is  nature's.  Meanwhile,  what  becomes  of 
love?  It  continues  to  exist  as  well  as  it  can. 
Hunger  is  love's  gieat  enemy.  And  it  is  an 
incontestable  fact  that  women  are  hungry.  It 
is  highly  probable  that  in  the  twentieth  cen- 
tury, as  in  the  nineteenth,  women  will  do  the 
cooking,  unless  Socialism  brings  back  the  age 
when  the  hunters  devoured  their  prey  while  it 
was  still  warm,  and  Venus  united  lovers  in  the 
forests.    Then  woman  was  free. 

I  shall  say  this  to  you:  if  I  had  created 
man  and  woman,  I  should  have  formed  a  type 
very  different  from  that  which  has  prevailed, 
the  higher  mammifers.  I  should  not  have  maue 
man  and  woman  resemble  the  large  apes,  as, 
of  course,  they  do,  but  I  should  have  made 
them  in  the  image  of  those  insects  which, 
after  living  as  caterpillars,  are  transformed 
into  butterflies,  and  at  the  termination  of  their 
life  have  no  other  care  than  to  love  and  to  be 
beautiful.  I  should  have  placed  youth  at  the 
end  of  human  existence.  Certain  insects,  in 
their  final  metamorphosis,  have  wings  and  no 
stomach.  They  are  reborn  in  this  form  only  to 
love  one  hour  and  then  to  die. 

If  I  had  been  a  god,  or  rather,  a  demiurgos — 
for  Alexandrine  philosophy  teaches  us  that 
these  little  works,  concerning  man  and  his  uni- 
verse, are  rather  the  business  of  the  demiurgos, 
or  simply,  of  some  demon  creator — if,  then,  I 
had  been  demiurgos,  or  demon,  those  are  the 
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kind  of  insects  I  should  have  taken  as  my 
models  for  human  beings.  I  should  have  re- 
quired man,  like  them,  to  accomplish  at  the 
very  beginning  those  disgusting  functions 
whereby  he  nourishes  himself.  In  this  phase 
of  his  existence,  there  would  have  been  no 
division  of  sexes,  and  hunger  would  not  de- 
base love.  And  then  I  should  have  so  manipu- 
lated things  that  in  the  final  transformation 
man  and  woman,  unfolding  their  glittering 
wings,  lived  on  roses  and  desire  and  died  with 
a  kiss.  Thus  I  should  have  given  love  to  mor- 
tal existence  as  a  crowning  recompense.  And 
it  would  have  been  better  that  way.  But  I  did 
not  create  the  world,  and  the  demiurgos  who 
undertook  the  work  did  not  take  my  advice. 
Between  us,  I  seriously  doubt  whether  he  con- 
sulted any  philosophers  or  persons  of  refine 
ment. 


THE  LIMITATIONS  OF  SCIENCE 

It  is  a  great  mistake  to  believe  that  scien- 
tific truths  differ*  essentially  from  common 
truths.  They  only  differ  in  point  of  extent  and 
precision.  From  the  practical  side  that  is  a 
considerable  difference.  But  it  should  not  be 
forgotten  that  the  observation  of  the  savant 
ceases  at  appearances  and  phenomena,  with- 
out ever  being  able  to  penetrate  substance,  or 
to  know  anything  of  the  true  nature  of  things. 
An  eye  assisted  by  the  microscope  is  none  the 
less  a  human  eye.  It  sees  further  than  other 
eyes  do,  but  not  differently.  The  savant  mul- 
tiplies the  rapports  of  man  with  nature,  but  it 
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is  impossible  for  him  to  modify  their  essential 
character.  He  sees  how  certain  phenomena  are 
produced  of  which  we  are  ignorant,  but  he  is 
prevented,  as  we  are,  from  knowing  why  they 
are  produced. 

To  demand  morality  from  science,  is  to  ex- 
pose oneself  to  cruel   disappointments.     Three 
hundred   years   ago   it   was   believed    that   the 
earth   was   the   centre  of   creation.     We   know 
to-day  that  it  is  a  drop  of  congealed  mud  from 
the   sun.     We   know   what   gases   burn   on   the 
surface   of  the  most   distant  'Stars.     We  know 
that  the  universe,  in  which  we  are  a  particle 
of  wayward  dust,  is   in   continual   travail   and 
consumes  its  own  progeny.    We  know  that  it  is 
ceaselessly   giving    birth   to    myriads    of    lumi- 
naries and  destroying  them.    But  in  what  re- 
spect has  our  moral  order  been  changed  by  such 
prodigious  discoveries?   Do  mothers,  because  of 
them,   love   their   children   any   more    or   less? 
Are  we  less  or  more  susceptible  to  the  beauty 
of  women?     Does  the  heart  beat  differently  in 
the  breast  of  a  hero?     No,  no,  it  does  not  mat- 
ter to  man  whether  the  earth  is  large  or  small. 
It   is   large   enough,   provided   man    can  suffer 
thereon,  provided  man  can  love.     Suffering  and 
love! — these  are   the   twin   source   of   its   inex- 
haustible   beauty.      Suffering — what    a    divine 
word,   and   how  misunderstood!      To   suffering 
alone  we  owe  all  that  is  good  in  us,  all   chat 
gives  value  to  life.     We  are  indebted  to  suffer- 
ing for  courage  and  for  all  of  our  virtues.    The 
earth  is  only  a  grain  cf  sand  in  the  infinite 
desert    of    the    universe.      But    if    beings    only 
suffer  on  this  earth  of  ours,  then  it  is  greater 
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than  all  the  rest  of  the  universe, — what  am  I 
saying? — the  earth  is  all  and  the  rest  of  the 
universe  is  nothing.  For  without  suffering 
there  can  be  neither  virtue  nor  genius.  What 
is  genius  except  the  art  of  assuaging  pain?  And 
it  is  upon  sentiment  alone  that  the  moral  order 
naturally  rests.  Great  minds,  I  know,  have 
nourished  other  hopes.'  Renan  smilingly  aban- 
doned himself  to  dreams  of  a  scientific  moral- 
ity. His  confidence  in  science  was  almost  un- 
limited. He  believed  that  it  would  change  the 
world  because  it  could  pierce  mountains.  I  do 
not  believe,  as  he  did,  that  science  is  able  to 
make  gods  of  us.  To  tell  the  truth,  I  scarcely 
wish  that  it  should.  I  do  not  feel  in  myself 
the  stuff  that  constitutes  a  god,  let  him  be  as 
small  as  could  be  imagined.  My  feebleness  is 
precious  to  me.  I  adhere  to  all  my  imperfec- 
tions as  to  my  existence  itself. 


UTOPIA 

I  have  been  reading  a  book  in  which  a  phi- 
losophical poet  attempts  to  show  us  men  ex- 
empt from  joy,  sorrow  and  curiosity.  When, 
on  leaving  this  new  Utopian  world  and  return- 
ing once  more  to  earth,  we  see  around  us  men 
who  are  struggling,  loving,  suffering,  how  will- 
ing we  are  to  love  them  and  to  suffer  with 
them!  And  how  convinced  we  are  that  in  such 
action  alone  lies  true  joy!  For  joy  comes 
from  suffering  as  balm  from  the  wound  in  a 
noble  tree.  These  men  of  the  poet's  dream  have 
killed  joy  and  sorrow,  suffering  and  pleasure, 
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good  and  evil  and  beauty,  and,  especially, 
virtue.  They  are  wise  but  without  worth;  for 
worth  is  only  to  be  attained  by  effort.  What 
does  it  matter  that  their  life  is  long?  They 
do  not  fill  it  with  exquisite  sensation.  They 
do  not  live  it. 

This  book  has  done  a  great  deal  to  make 
me  appreciate  the  life  of  man,  no  matter  how 
hard  it  is;  to  make  me  reconciled  to  this 
dolorous  existence,  in  brief,  to  bring  back  to 
me  my  esteem  andv  great  sympathy  for  my  fel- 
low beings.  This  book  contains  even  more  ex- 
cellence. It  makes  us  love  reality  and  puts  us 
on  our  guard  against  chimerical  ideas  and  illu- 
sions. In  showing  to  us  beings  exempt  from 
evil,  it  compels  us  to  believe  that  these  sad, 
blessed  ones  are  not  our  peers,  and  that  it 
would  be  unspeakable  folly  to  give  up,  (assum- 
ing that  were  possible),  our  existence  for 
theirs. 

Oh,  what  a  miserable  kind  of  happiness  that 
would  be!  No  longer  having  any  passions, 
they  have  no  art.  And  how  could  they  have 
poets?  They  can  neither  appreciate  the  epic 
muse,  who  is  inspired  by  the  frenzies  of  hate 
and  love,  nor  the  comic  muse,  who  laughs  in 
rhythm  with  the  vices  and  absurdities  of  men. 
Unhappy  beings,  they  can  no  longer  imagine 
Didos  or  Phaedras!  They  cannot  see  those 
divine  shades  that  pass  shudderingly  beneath 
the  immortal  myrtles.  They  are  blind  and  deaf 
to  the  miracles  of  that  poetry  which  makes 
divine  this  earth  of  men.  They  do  not  possess 
Virgil,  and  they  are  called  happy  because  they 
have    lifts!      Nevertheless,    a    single    beautiful 
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verse  has  done  more  good  in  the  world  than 
all  the  masterpieces  of  metallurgy! 

Inexorable  progress!  This  race  of  engineers 
has  neither  passions,  poetry  nor  love.  Alas! 
how  could  they  love  since  they  are  always 
happy?  Love  only  flourishes  in  sorrow.  What 
are  lovers'  avowals  but  cries  of  distress?  "flow 
unhappy  would  a  god  be  in  my  place!"  cries 
the  hero  of  an  English  poet,  in  an  outburst  of 
love.  "A  god,  my  beloved,  could  not  suffer, 
could  not  die  for  thee!" 

Let  us  forgive  sorrow,  and  let  us  realize  that 
it  is  impossible  to  imagine  happiness  greater 
than  that  which  we  experience  in  this  human 
life  of  ours. — so  sweet  and  so  bitter,  so  good 
and  so  bad,  and  at  the  same  time  so  ideal  and 
real,  containing  in  itself  all  things  and  con- 
ciliating all  differences.  Life  is  our  garden  and 
we  must  dig  with  zeal. 


DESTINY  AND  FAITH 

The  strength  and  goodness  of  religions  lie 
in  their  endeavor  to  teach  man  the  reasons  for 
his  existence,  and  to  advise  him  about  his  ulti- 
mate destiny.  When  the  dogmas  of  moralistic 
theology  have  been  discarded — and  most  of  us 
have  already  discarded  them  in  this  age  of 
science  and  intellectual  liberty,  there  no  longer 
remains  any  means  of  knowing  why  we  are  in 
the  world,  and  wThat  we  are  destined  to  do. 

Destiny  envelopes  every  one  of  us  in  its 
mighty  arcana,  and  we  must  not  think  at  all 
if  we  do  not  wish  to  feel  our  impotence  and 
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the  tragic  absurdity  of  life.  It  is  our  abso- 
lute ignorance  of  our  reasons  for  existence  that 
is  the  source  of  our  sadness,  and  even  #our 
aversion  to  life  itself.  Physical  evil,  moral 
evil,  the  afflictions  of  the  soul  and  the  senses, 
the  happiness  of  the  wicked  and  the  humilia- 
tion of  the  just — all  this  would  still  be  sup- 
portable if  we  could  but  conceive  therein  some- 
thing of  order  or  economy,  or  if  we  could 
divine  a  providence.  The  believer  rejoices  in 
his  ulcers,  in  the  violence  of  his  enemies  and 
the  injustice  of  the  world.  Even  his  faults 
and  crimes  do  not  make  him  lose  hope.  But 
in  a  world  where  the  light  of  faith  has  been 
extinquished,  evil  and  sorrow  lose  their  signifi- 
cation and  appear  to  us  only  as  sinister  farces 
and  odious  mockeries. 


THE  SINS  OF  THE  FLESH 

At  Saint-L6  about  twelve  years  ago,  I  met, 
in  the  house  of  a  friend  who  lived  in  this  little 
hilly  town,  a  learned  and  eloquent  priest  with 
whom  it  was  a  pleasure  to  talk. 

Insensibly,  I  won  his  confidence  and  we  had 
long  conversations  together  upon  serious  sub- 
jects in  which  he  revealed  the  penetrating  sub- 
tlety of  his  mind  and  the  divine  candour  of 
his  soul.  He  was  a  Wiseman;  he  was  a  saint. 
A  great  casuist  and  theologian,  he  expressed 
himself  with  so  much  power  and  charm  that 
I  felt  there  was  nothing  in  the  little  town  so 
enchanting  as  hearing  him  speak.  However, 
I   remained   a   long   while    with    him    without 
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daring  to  look  at  him.  For  in  stature,  form 
and  general  appearance,  he  was  a  monster.  Im- 
agine a  bandy-legged,  misshapen  dwarf,  af- 
flicted with  a  sort  of  danse  de  Saint-Guy,  and 
jumping  about  in  his  cassock  as  in  a  sack.  The 
curls  of  blonde  hair  over  his  forehead,  while 
revealing  his  youth,  made  him  still  more  ter- 
rifying. But  after  having  finally  summoned 
up  enough  courage  to  look  him  full  in  the  face, 
I  found  myself  taking  a  puissant  interest  in 
his  ugliness.  I  looked  at  him  and  meditated. 
While  smiling  seraphically,  his  lips  revealed 
the  remains  of  threa  black  teeth,  and  his  eyes, 
looking  upward,  rolled  between  their  blood-red 
lids.  I  admired  him,  and  far  from  feeling  sorry 
for  him,  I  actually  envied  this  being  so  mar- 
velously  protected  by  the  perfect  deformation 
of  his  body  from  the  troubles  of  the  flesh,  the 
weakness  of  the  senses,  and  the  temptations 
night  carries  in  her  shadows.  I  deemed  him 
happy  among  men.  Now,  one  day  as  the  two 
of  us  were  walking  in  the  sun  down  the  slope 
of  the  hills,  the  priest  suddenly  stopped,  and, 
leaning  on  my  arm,  said  to  me  in  a  vibrant 
voice  that  I  can  still  hear: 

"I  affirm  this,  I  know  it  to  be  true:  chastity 
is  a  virtue  which  cannot  be  preserved  without 
special  assistance  from  God." 

That  remark  suddenly  revealed  to  me  the 
fathomless  depths  of  the  sins  of  the  flesh. 
What  virtuous  person  is  not  tempted  if  that 
deformed  creature  who  only  had  a  body,  it 
would  seem,  to  inspire  disgust,  also  felt  the 
sharp  sting  of  desire? 
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THE  NEW  AND  THE  OLD 

Very  pious  or  very  artistic  persons  invest 
religion  or  art  with  a  refined  sensuality.  Now, 
there  is  no  sensuality  without  a  bit  of  fetich- 
ism.  The  poet  is  afflicted  with  fetichism  of 
words  and  sounds.  He  attributes  marvelous 
virtues  to  certain  combinations  of  syllables,  and 
is  only  too  prone,  like  all  devotees,  to  believe 
in  the  efficacy  of  consecrated  formula. 

There  is  more  liturgy  in  versification  than 
is  generally  believed.  And  for  a  poet  who  has 
become  grey  through  poetic  endeavor,  to  create 
a  poem  is  to  fulfill  a  religious  rite.  Such  a 
state  of  mind  as  his  is  essentially  conservative, 
and  it  is  not  astonishing  that  intolerance  is  its 
natural  effect. 

But  we  hardly  have  the  right  to  smile  when 
those  persons  who,  with  or  without  reason,  as- 
sume to  be  the  most  advanced  thinkers,  are 
themselves  so  eager  to  disclaim  the  latest  in- 
novations with  so  much  anger  and  disgust. 
This  is  the  way  the  human  mind  ordinarily 
functions,  and  the  history  of  the  Reformation 
has  some  tragical  examples  to  show  us.  There 
was  Henry  Estienne  who,  compelled  to  flee  to 
escape  the  stake,  from  the  safety  of  his  retreat 
denounced  to  the  executioner  his  own  friends 
who  did  not  share  his  opinions.  And  there  was 
Calvin,  and  it  is  known  that  the  intolerance 
of  the  Revolutionaries  was  not  of  a  very  mod- 
erate nature.  I  once  knew  an  old  senator  of 
the  Republic  who,  in  his  youth,  as  an  active 
member  of  all  the  secret  societies,  had  conspired 
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against  Charles  X,  had  fomented  sixty  upris- 
ings under  the  Government  of  July,  and  then, 
when  he  was  already  old,  had  hatched  all  kinds 
of  plots  to  overthrow  the  Empire,  and  took  a 
prominent  part  in  three  other  revolutions.  He 
was  a  peaceable  old  man,  and  in  the  senatorial 
debates  he  always  maintained  a  smiling  de- 
meanor. It  seemed  that  nothing  henceforth 
could  possibly  disturb  his  tranquillity,  pur- 
chased with  so  much  fatiguing  effort.  He 
fairly  radiated  peace  and  contentment.  But 
one  day  I  saw  him  thoroughly  aroused.  The 
fire,  which  appeared  to  have  been  long  since 
extinguished,  suddenly  flared  forth  again  in 
his  eyes.  He  was  viewing  from  a  window  of 
the  Palace  a  crowd  of  students,  rushing  helter- 
skelter  through  the  Luxembourg  Gardens.  The 
sight  of  that  innocent  demonstration  moved  him 
to  fury: 

"Such  disgraceful  disorder  in  a  public  thor- 
oughfare!" he  cried,  his  voice  choking  with 
anger  and  fear. 

And  he  called  the  police. 

He  was  an  estimable  man.  But,  after  hav- 
ing maneuvered  uprisings  himself,  he  was  now 
afraid  of  the  merest  shadow  of  revolt.  They 
who  themselves  have  made  revolutions  cannot 
abide  the  thought  that  others,  after  them, 
should  want  to  do  the  same  thing.  And  simi- 
larly old  poets  who  in  their  time  had  distin- 
guished themselves  with  some  poetical  reform, 
cannot  suffer  anyone  else  to  make  further 
changes.  And  in  that  respect,  they  are  like 
other  men.  It  is  extremely  painful,  (when  one 
is  not  a  Wiseman),  to  see  life  continuing  after 
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one  has,  perforce,  dropped  out  of  it,  to  feel 
one's  personality  drowned,  obliterated  in  the 
eternal  flow  of  things.  Whether  poet,  senator, 
or  shoemaker,  we  resign  ourselves  with  ill  grace 
to  the  conviction  that  we  are  not  the  ultimate 
object  of  the  world  processes  and  the  supreme 
reason  for  the  existence  of  the  universe. 


POETS  AND  IGNORANCE 

It,  may  be  said  that  as  a  rule  poets  know 
nothing  of  the  scientific  laws  they  obey  when 
they  make  excellent  verses.  In  matters  of 
prosody,  they  hold  fast — and  with  reason — to 
the  most  naive  empiricism.  It  would  not  be 
wise  to  blame  them  for  it.  In  art,  as  in  love, 
instinct  is  all  sufficient,  and  the  light  of 
science  is  certainly  obtrusive,  if  not  unneces- 
sary. Although  beauty  is  geometric  in  its 
nature,  it  is  feeling  alone  that  enables  us  to 
see  its  delicate  contours,  its  nuances. 

Poets  are  happy;  part  of  their  strength  lies 
in  their  ignorance.  Only  they  must  not  dis- 
pute too  seriously  about  the  laws  of  their 
art.  If  they  do,  they  will  lose  their  charm 
with  their  innocence  and,  like  fish  taken  from 
water,  will  flounder  vainly  in  the  arid  regions 
of  theory. 

KNOW  THYSELF 

The  "know  thyself"  of  Greek  philosophy  is  a 
manifest  absurdity.  We  can  never  really  know 
either  ourselves  or  others.  We  have  other 
things   to   think   about!      To   create   the   world 
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would  be  less  impossible  for  us  than  to  com- 
prehend it.  Hegel  had  some  suspicion  of  this. 
Some  day  our  intelligence  may  enable  us  to 
build  up  a  universe,  but  to  understand  it — 
never.  To  seek  for  the  truth  is  truly  an  in- 
iquitous abuse  of  human  intelligence.  Still 
less  can  it  serve  us  to  judge,  according  to  the 
dictates  of  justice,  men  and  their  works.  In- 
telligence is  properly  employed  in  playing  those 
games,  perhaps  slightly  more  complicated  than 
hopscotch  or  chess,  which  are  called  metaphy- 
sics, aesthetics  and  ethics.  But  it  serves  us 
best  when  it  seizes  here  and  there  on  some 
momentary  gleam  or  flash  of  things  and  toys 
with  it,  without  trying  to  spoil  this  innocent 
pleasure  by  the  spirit  of  systemization  and  the 
mania  for  judgment. 


THE  VANITY  OF  PHILOSOPHY 

You  say  that  philosophic  meditation  is  the 
cause  of  all  our  evils.  To  believe  in  this  fatal 
influence  of  meditation  is  to  grossly  exagger- 
ate its  greatness  and  its  power.  In  reality, 
intelligence  encroaches  much  less  than  is  gen- 
erally conceded  upon  the  domain  of  the  in- 
stincts and  natural  feelings.  And  that  is  true 
even  of  men  who  are  predominantly  intellec- 
tual, and  who  are  egoists,  sensualists  and 
misers  like  the  rest  of  their  fellow  beings. 
There  never  yet  was  a  physiologist  that  would 
submit  his  heart-beats  and  the  rhythm  of  his 
respiration  to  the  powers  of  reason.  In  the 
wisest    civilization,    those    activities    to    which 
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men  apply  themselves,  according  to  philosophic 
methods,  are  very  few  and  of  little  importance 
when  compared  to  those  activities  which  the 
instinct  and  the  feelings  accomplish  by  them- 
selves. Our  reason  so  seldom  interferes  with 
our  purely  mechanical  reflex  movements,  that 
I  dare  not  say  that  in  human  society  there 
exists  an  intellectual  condition  in  opposition 
to  a  condition  of  nature. 

When  everything  is  considered,  a  metaphysi- 
cian does  not  differ  from  other  men  as  much  as 
most  persons  believe,  and  as  he  would  have 
them  believe.  What  is  thought?  And  how 
do  we  think?  We  think  with  words.  The  act 
of  thinking  itself  is  the  result  of  sense  im- 
pressions and  leads  us  back  to  conditions  of 
instinct  and  feeling.  Realize  this,  that  a 
metaphysician  in  building  up  his  system  of 
philosophy  has  at  hand  only  the  perfected  cries 
of  monkeys  and  dogs.  What  is  called  profound 
speculation  and  the  transcendental  method  is 
merely  placing  in  arbitrary  order,  end  on  end, 
the  onomatopoeic  expressions  which  indicate 
hunger  and  love  in  the  primeval  forests,  and 
to  which,  little  by  little,  have  become  at- 
tached meanings  which  are  believed  to  be  ab- 
stract  but,    in   reality,   are   simply   vague. 

Fear  not  that  this  succession  of  little  feeble 
cries  which  composes  a  book  of  philosophy  will 
ever  teach  us  so  much  about  the  universe  that 
we  shall  no  longer  be  able  to  live  in  it.  Midst 
the  common  night  that  envelopes  all  of  us,  the 
philosopher  continues  to  knock  against  the 
wall,  while  the  ignorant  person  tranquilly  re- 
mains in  the  middle  of  the  room. 
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THE  UNIVERSE 

I  do  not  know  whether  this  world  is  the 
worst  of  possible  worlds.  I  believe  that  it  is 
flattering  it  to  accord  to  it  any  superiority,  even 
that  of  evil.  What  we  are  able  to  imagine  of 
other  worlds  is  little  enough,  and  physical 
astronomy  cannot  give  us  any  very  exact  knowl- 
edge of  the  conditions  of  life  on  the  surface  of 
even  those  planets  which  are  nearest  to  us. 
We  only  know  that  Venus  and  Mans  closely 
resemble  the  earth.  This  resemblance  per- 
mits us  to  assume  that  evil  reigns  there  as 
it  does  here,  and  that  the  earth  is  but  one 
province  of  evil's  vast  empire.  We  have  no 
reason  for  supposing  that  life  is  better  on  the 
surface  of  those  giant  worlds,  Jupiter,  Saturn, 
Uranus  and  Neptune,  which  are  gliding  silently 
through  space  where  the  sun  is  beginning  to 
lose  its  heat  and  its  light.  Who  knows  what 
beings  are  living  upon  those  globes,  enveloped 
in  dense  and  swiftly  moving  clouds?  By  anal- 
ogy, we  cannot  help  thinking  that  our  entire 
solar  system  is  one  vast  Gehenna  where  crea- 
tures are  born  for  suffering  and  death.  And 
there  no  longer  remains  with  us  the  com- 
forting illusion  that  the  stars  supply  light  to 
happier  abodes.  The  stars  too  closely  resemble 
our  sun.  Science  has  decomposed  the  feeble 
rays  which  they  take  years,  centuries  to  send 
to  us.  And  this  analysis  of  their  light  has 
oroven  to  us  that  the  substances  burning  on 
their  surfaces  are  the   same  as  those  on   the 
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sun,  which,  since  the  advent  of  man,  has 
warmed  and  lighted  their  folly,  their  misery 
and  their  pain.  This  analogy  alone  is  suf- 
ficient to  make  me  disgusted  with  the  universe. 
The  similarity  of  its  chemical  composition  con- 
vinces me  of  the  rigorous  monotony  of  the 
conditions  of  mind  and  flesh  which  exists  in 
those  inconceivably  far  reaches  of  the  universe. 
And  I  have  reason  to  fear  that  all  thinking 
creatures  are  as  miserable  on  the  world  of 
Sirius  and  in  the  system  of  Altair  as  they  are, 
according  to  our  positive  knowledge,  on  earth. 
But,  you  say,  that  is  not  the  universe.  I 
have  a  strong  suspicion  you  are  not  far  from 
the  truth,  and  I  feel  these  immensities  are 
nothing  and  that,  after  all,  if  anything  really 
exists,  it  is  not  what  we  see.  I  feel  we  are 
looking  at  a  phantasmagoria  and  that  our 
vision  of  the  universe  is  purely  the  result  of  a 
nightmare  in  that  disturbed  sleep  which  is 
life.  And  this  is  the  worst  of  possible  situa- 
tions. For  it  is  obvious  we  can  know  nothing, 
that  everything  deceives  us  and  that  nature  is 
cruelly  playing  with  our  ignorance  and  our 
stupidity. 

INTOLERANCE 

When  we  state  that  life  is  good  or  bad,  we 
are  in  each  instance  affirming  something  which 
is  meaningless.  We  should  rather  say  that 
life  is  at  the  same  time  both  good  and  bad, 
for  it  is  only  through  life  that  we  have  any 
perception  of  good  and  evil.    The  truth  is  that 
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life  is  delightful,  horrible,  charming,  fright- 
ful, sweet,  bitter — life  is  all.  In  this  respect 
it  is  like  the  Harlequin  of  good,  old  Florian: 
one  person  sees  life  red,  another  blue;  and 
both  see  it  as  it  is,  for  it  is  red  and  blue 
and  every  color.  Here  is  a  method  for  con- 
ciliating all  of  us,  even  the  philosophers  who 
are  tearing  one  another  to  pieces.  But,  alas, 
we  are  so  made  that  we  would  compel  others  to 
feel  and  to  think  as  we  do,  and  cannot  permit 
our  neighbor  to  be  gay  when  we  are  sad. 


THE  NECESSITY  OF  EVIL 

Evil  is  necessary.  If  it  did  not  exist,  good 
could  not  exist.  Evil  is  the  sole  cause  for  the 
reality  of  good.  What  would  courage  be  with- 
out danger?  or  pity  without  grief?  What 
would  become  of  devotion  and  virtue  in  the 
midst  of  universal  happiness?  Could  we  con- 
ceive of  virtue  without  vice,  love  without  hate, 
beauty  without  ugliness?  It  is  thanks  to  evil 
and  to  suffering  that  the  earth  is  habitable 
and  that  life  is  worth  living.  We  should  not 
complain  too  much  of  the  Devil.  He  is  a  great 
artist  and  a  great  savant;  he  has  made  at 
least  one-half  of  the  world.  And  that  half  is 
so  well  joined  to  the  other,  that  it  is  impossible 
to  impair  the  first  without  at  the  same  time 
inflicting  similar  damage  to  the  second.  To 
each  vice  destroyed,  there  is  a  corresponding 
virtue  which  perishes  with  it.  One  day  at  a 
village  fair  I  had  the  pleasure  of  seeing  the 
life    of    the    great    St.    Anthony    portrayed    by 
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marionettes.  This  play,  as  far  as  philosophy  is 
concerned,  surpasses  the  tragedies  of  Shakes- 
peare and  M.  d'Ennery.  And  how  deeply  we 
appreciate,  after  witnessing  the  performance, 
both  God's  grace  and  the  Devil's! 

The  scene  at  first  represents  a  frightful  wil- 
derness, which  is  soon  to  be  peopled  with  angels 
and  demons.  The  action,  as  it  unfolds,  leaves 
in  the  heart  of  the  spectator  an  impression  of 
fatality,  a  result  of  the  symmetrical  interven- 
tion of  demons  and  angels  in  the  life  of  the 
saint,  and  also  of  the  puppet-like  movements 
of  the  different  personages,  who  are  led  by 
strings,  held  by  an  invisible  hand.  Neverthe- 
less, when,  after  having  finished  his  prayer, 
the  great  St.  Anthony,  still  kneeling,  lifts  his 
brow — which  is  as  callous  as  a  camel's  knees 
from  having  prostrated  himself  so  many  times 
on  the  stones — and  raising  his  eyes,  burning 
with  tears,  sees  before  him  the  Queen  of  Sheba, 
who  with  open  arms,  smiles  at  him  in  her 
golden  robe,  we  shudder,  we  tremble  at  the 
prospect  of  him  succumbing,  and  with  anguish 
in  our  hearts  follow  the  spectacle  of  his  dire 
distress. 

We  all  recognize  ourselves  in  him,  and  when 
he  has  triumphed,  we  participate  in  his  vic- 
tory, the  victory  of  humanity  itself  in  its 
eternal  struggle.  St.  Anthony  is  a  great  soul 
only  because  he  has  resisted  the  wiles  of  the 
Queen  of  Sheba.  Now,  it  is  well  to  know  that, 
in  sending  to  the  saint  this  beautiful  lady 
who  hides  her  cloven  feet  beneath  her  long 
robe   embroidered   with   pearls,   the   Devil   per- 
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formed   a  work   necessary  to  the  saintship  of 
the  hermit. 

And  thus  the  marionette  play  has  confirmed 
in  me  the  belief  that  evil  is  indispensable  to 
good,  and  that  the  Devil  is  necessary  to  the 
moral  beauty  of  the  world. 


HUMILITY 

I  have  found  among  savants  the  ingenuous- 
ness of  children,  and  every  day  I  see  ignorant 
persons  who  believe  themselves  to  be  the  axis 
on  which  the  world  revolves.  Alas,  every  one 
of  us  looks  upon  himself  as  the  centre  of  the 
universe.  It  is  a  common  illusion.  Even  the 
street-sweeper  is  a  victim.  His  eyes  are  re- 
sponsible for  this,  for  as  he  perceives  the 
arched  vault  of  the  heavens  all  about  him,  he 
is  convinced  that  he  is  the  absolute  centre  of 
heaven  and  earth.  Perhaps  this  error  is  a 
little  less  convincing  to  those  of  us  who  are 
given  to  meditation.  Humility,  a  rare  thing 
among  the  erudite,  is  still  more  rare  among 
the  ignorant. 

LIFE 

I  do  not  know  whether  life  is  an  ordeal,  as 
the  theologians  teach  us.  In  all  events,  it  is 
not  an  ordeal  to  which  we  have  voluntarily 
submitted  ourselves.  The  conditions  are  not 
posited  with  sufficient  clarity.  Life  is  not  the 
same  for  all  of  us.  In  what  respect  is  life  an 
ordeal  for  children  who  die  immediately  after 
*>irth,  for  idiots  and  fools? 
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These  objections  have  already  been  answered. 
Indeed,  they  are  always  being  answered,  and 
the  answer  cannot  be  very  satisfactory  if  it 
must  be  given  so  many  times.  Life  is  not  like 
an  examination  room.  It  is  more  like  a  vast 
pottery  where  all  kinds  of  vessels  are  being 
made  for  unknown  purposes,  and  where  some 
of  the  pots,  broken  in  the  mold,  are  discarded 
as  faulty,  without  ever  being  used.  The  others 
are  only  employed  for  stupid  or  disgusting  pur- 
poses. We  are  like  those  pots — they  are  man- 
kind. 

JUDAS  ISCARIOT 

The  fate  of  Judas  of  Kerioth  throws  us  into 
a  state  of  absolute  bewilderment.  For,  as  a 
matter  of  fact,  this  man  came  to  fulfill  the 
prophecies;  and  it  was  inevitable  he  should 
have  sold  the  Son  of  God  for  thirty  pieces  of 
silver.  And  like  the  lance  and  the  venerated 
nails,  the  kiss  of  the  traitor  was  one  of  the 
necessary  instruments  of  the  Passion.  With- 
out Judas,  the  Mystery  would  not  have  been 
accomplished,  and  the  human  race  would  never 
have  been  saved.  Yet  it  is  the  firm  conviction 
of  theologians  that  Judas  is  damned.  They 
base  their  opinion  on  these  words  of  Christ: 
"It  had  been  good  for  that  man  had  he  not 
been  born." 

The  idea  that  Judas  lost  his  soul  working 
for  the  salvation  of  the  world,  has  tormented 
a  number  of  Christian  mystics,  and  among 
others,  Abbe  CEgger,  first  vicar  of  the  Cathedral 
of  Paris.     This  priest,  whose  soul  was   filled 
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with  piety,  could  not  tolerate  the  idea  that 
Judas  was  suffering  eternal  torment  in  hell. 
He  continually  thought  about  the  matter,  and 
his  confusion  grew  as  he  meditated. 

Then  it  occurred  to  him  that  the  divine  mercy 
of  God  was  interested  in  redeeming  this  un- 
happy soul  and  that,  despite  the  obscure  refer- 
ence of  the  Gospel,  and  the  tradition  of  the 
Church,  the  man  of  Kerioth  would  be  saved. 
But  still  he  doubted  and  his  uncertainty  became 
insupportable;  he  wanted  to  be  enlightened. 
One  night,  when  ho  could  not  sleep,  he  arose 
from  his  bed  and,  through  the  sacristy,  entered 
the  deserted  church  where  the  lamps  burned 
perpetually  in  the  deep  shadows.  Having 
prostrated  himself  at  the  foot  of  the  altar,  he 
prayed  in  this  wise: 

"0  God  of  clemency  and  love,  my  God,  if  it 
is  true  Thou  hast  received  into  Thy  glory  the 
unhappiest  of  Thy  disciples;  if  it  is  true,  as 
I  hope  and  believe,  that  Judas  Iscariot  is  seated 
at  Thy  ri~ht  hand,  command  him,  O  God,  to 
descend  to  me.  And  let  him  proclaim  himself 
the  masterwork  of  Thy  divine  mercy. 

"And  thou,  whose  very  name  hast  been 
accursed  for  eighteen  centuries,  and  whom  I 
venerate  because  thou  appeared  to  have  chosen 
hell  for  thyself  alone,  in  order  to  leave  heaven 
for  us,  O  scapegoat  of  traitors  and  scoundrels, 
O  Judas,  come,  place  thy  hands  on  me  and 
sanctify  me  for  the  priesthood  of  mercy  and 
love!" 

After  making  this  prayer,  lo,  the  kneeling 
priest  felt  two  hands  upon  his  head,  like  those 
of   the    Bishop   on    Ordination    Day!      And   the 
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following  morning  he  announced  his  vocation 
to  the  Archibishop,  saying:  "I  am  priest  of 
Mercy,  sanctified  in  the  Holy  Order  of  Judas, 
seamdum  ordinem  Judas." 

And  the  same  day,  M.  CEgger,  in  the  name 
of  Judas  the  Redeemed,  went  out  into  the  world 
to  preach  the  gospel  of  Infinite  Pity.  His 
apostleship  was  a  failure,  ending  in  misery  and 
madness.  M.  CEgger  became  a  follower  of 
Swedenborg  and  died  in  Munich — the  last  and 
most  gentle  of  the  Cainites. 

THE  UNIVERSALITY  OF  LNTOLERANCE 

Intolerance  belongs  to  all  time.  There  is  no 
religion  that  has  not  had  its  fanatics.  We  are 
all  inclined  to  adoration.  Everything  appears 
excellent  to  us  in  what  we  love,  and  it  angers 
us  to  have  anyone  point  out  the  faults  in  our 
idols.  Men  have  great  difficulty  in  honestly 
criticising  the  sources  of  their  beliefs  and  the 
origin  of  their  faith.  Perhaps  it  is  better  thus: 
if  we  regarded  principles  too  closely,  there 
would  be  no  beliefs. 

DECADENCE 


Many  persons  today  are  persuaded  that  we 
have  arrived  at  the  apogee  of  civilization,  and 
that,  after  us,  the  world  will  perish.  They 
are  millenarians  like  the  saints  of  the  early  ages 
of  Christianity,  but  they  are  reasonable  millen- 
arians, reflecting  the  spirit  of  the  times.  Per- 
haps it  is  a  kind  of  consolation  to  say  to  our- 
selves that  the  universe  will  not  survive  us. 
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For  my  part,  I  have  not  discovered  in  hu- 
manity any  indication  of  decline.  I  have  heard 
a  deal  of  talk  about  decadence.  I  do  not  be- 
lieve in  it.  I  do  not  even  believe  we  have 
reached  the  highest  point  of  civilization.  I  be- 
lieve that  the  evolution  of  humanity  is  ex- 
tremely slow,  and  that  the  moral  differences 
which  are  produced  from  one  century  to  an« 
other,  are,  when  considered  from  every  angle, 
decidedly  less  than  is  generally  imagined.  But 
they  impress  us,  and  the  numerous  charac- 
teristics we  have  in  common  with  our  pre- 
decessors are  never  observed.  The  world's 
pace  is  slow.  Man  has  a  genius  for  imita- 
tion. He  seldom  invents.  In  psychology,  as 
in  physics,  there  is  a  law  of  gravitation,  which 
keeps  us  bound  to  the  old  earth.  Theophile 
Gautier  who,  in  his  fashion,  was  a  philosopher 
and  had  something  of  the  Turk  in  his  wisdom, 
once  remarked,  not  without  a  touch  of  melan- 
choly, that  mankind  had  not  even  been  able  to 
invent  an  eighth  mortal  sin. 

This  morning,  as  I  was  passing  along  the 
street,  I  saw  some  masons  building  a  house. 
They  raised  their  stones  in  the  same  manner  as 
the  slaves  of  Thebes  and  Nineveh.  I  have  seen 
young  bridal  couples  coming  from  the  church 
and  going  to  the  tavern,  followed  by  their 
cortege,  who  unconsciously,  and  certainly  with- 
out melancholy,  were  accomplishing  rites  of 
time-worn  memory.  I  have  met  a  lyric  poet 
who  recited  his  verse  to  me — verse  which  he 
believed  to  be  immortal.  And  while  he  recited, 
horsemen  passed  along  the  highway  wearing  the 
helmets  of  the  Legionaries  and  the  Hoplites, 
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the  helmets  of  clear  bronze  of  the  Homeric 
warriors,  from  which  still  hung,  in  order  to 
terrify  the  enemy,  the  waving  mane  which 
frightened  the  child  Astyanax  as  he  lay  in  the 
arms  of  his  nurse  with  the  beautiful  girdle 
These  horsemen  were  Republican  Guards.  And 
seeing  all  this  and  remembering  that  the  bak- 
ers of  Paris  bake  bread  in  ovens,  as  in  the 
days  of  Abraham  and  Goudea,  I  murmured  to 
myself  the  words  of  the  Book:  "  'There  is  no 
new  thing  under  the  sun.' "  And  I  was  no 
longer  astonished  at  myself  for  submitting  to 
civil  laws  which  were  almost  old  when  Caesar 
Justinian  made  them  into  venerable  rules  of 
jurisprudence. 

BOOKS 

Fondness  for  books  is  truly  praiseworthy. 
Bibliophiles  have  often  been  ridiculed,  and, 
perhaps,  after  all,  they  lend  themselves  to  ridi- 
cule—but that  is  true  of  all  lovers.  They 
should  rather  be  envied,  for  they  have  adorned 
their  life  with  lasting  and  peaceful  pleasure. 
It  is  believed  that  they  are  utterly  confounded 
when  they  are  told  they  do  not  read  their 
books.  But  one  of  these  bibliophiles,  on  such 
an  occasion,  answered  without  the  slightest 
embarrassment:  "And  you,  do  you  use  your 
old  china  for  eating?"  What  more  worthy 
thing  could  be  done  than  putting  books  away 
on  their  shelves?  Indeed,  that  does  recall  the 
exertion  of  children  when  they  make  piles  of 
sand  on  the  seashore.  Of  course,  they  work  in 
vain,  and  all  they  build  will  soon  be  destroyed. 
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Without  doubt,  it  is  the  same  with  collections 
of  books  and  pictures.  But  only  the  vicissi- 
tudes of  existence  itself  and  the  brevity  of  life 
should  be  blamed.  The  sea  washes  away  the 
piles  of  sand  and  the  auctioneer  disperses  the 
collections  of  books  and  pictures.  And  yet,  we 
can  do  nothing  better  at  ten  years  of  age  than 
to  build  sand  piles,  and  at  sixty,  to  make  col- 
lections. Nothing  will  remain  of  all  we  do, 
and  the  love  of  such  trifles  as  books  and  pic- 
tures is  not  more  vain  than  other  kinds  of  love. 


THE  WISDOM  OF  THE  YOUNG 

I  know  a  little  girl  who  is  wiser  than  the 
sages.     Not  long  ago  she  said  to  me: 

"We  see  in  books  only  what  we  cannot  see 
in  reality,  because  reality  is  too  far  away  or 
because  it  is  past.  But  what  we  see  in  books 
we  see  badly  and  in  a  sad  way.  And  little 
children  should  not  read  books.  There  are  so 
many,  many  things  to  see  that  they  have  not 
seen:  lakes,  mountains,  rivers,  towns  and 
country  places,  the  sea  and  the  ships,  the  sky 
and  the  stars!" 

I  am  very  much  of  her  opinion.  We  have 
but  an  hour  to  live.  Why  burden  ourselves 
with  so  many  things?  Why  learn  so  much? 
for  we  know  that  we  shall  never  really  know 
anything.  We  live  too  much  in  books  and  not 
enough  in  nature.  We  resemble  that  simple- 
ton, Pliny  the  Younger,  who  continued  study- 
ing a  Greek  orator  while,  under  his  very  eyes, 
Vesuvius  engulfed  five  towns  beneath  its  ashes. 
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HISTORY 

Is  there  an  impartial  history?  And  what  is 
history?  The  written  representation  of  past 
events.  But  what  is  an  event?  Is  it  a  fact  of 
some  kind?  No,  it  is. only  a  notable  fact.  Now, 
how  does  the  historian  judge  whether  a  fact 
is  notable  or  not?  He  judges  this  arbitrarily, 
according  to  his  character,  his  taste  and  his 
prejudices — in  brief,  he  judges  as  an  artist. 
For  facts  by  themselves  do  not  divide  into  his- 
torical and  non-historical  facts.  A  fact  is 
something  of  infinite  complexity.  Will  the  his- 
torian present  facts  in  all  their  complexity? 
That  is  impossible.  He  will  represent  them 
deprived  of  all  those  peculiarities  which  dis- 
tinguish them,  and,  consequently,  when  he  is 
through  with  them,  they  are  maimed,  muti- 
lated, altogether  different  from  what  they  ac- 
tually were.  As  for  the  relationship  of  varied 
facts  it  were  best,  perhaps,  to  say  nothing.  If 
a  purported  historical  fact  is  established — ■ 
which  is  possible,  or  even  probable — by  one  or 
several  facts  which  are  not  historical,  and 
therefore  unknown,  how  can  the  historian 
designate  the  relationship  of  these  facts  and 
their  mutual  connection?  And  in  my  remarks 
here  I  am  taking  it  for  granted  that  the  his- 
torian is  only  relying  on  dependable  evidence, 
when,  in  truth,  he  accords  his  confidence  to 
such  and  such  a  witness  merely  for  sentimental 
reasons.  History  is  not  a  science:  it  is  an  art. 
Success  in  the  writing  of  history  is  only  to  be 
attributed  to  the  imagination. 
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CRIME 

"What  a  beautiful,  beautiful  crime!"  wrote 
J.  J.  Weiss  one  day  in  a  widely  circulated 
journal.  This  expression  scandalized  many 
readers.  I  know  one  worthy  subscriber,  a 
kindly  old  magistrate,  who,  on  the  following 
day,  returned  his  paper  to  the  carrier.  He  had 
subscribed  for  more  than  thirty  years,  and  he 
was  of  an  age  when  one  is  averse  to  changing 
one's  habits.  But  he  did  not  hesitate  to  make 
this  sacrifice  for  the  sake  of  professional  mor- 
ality. I  believe  it  was  the  Fualdes  affair  that 
had  inspired  J.  J.  Weiss  to  write  with  such 
generous  admiration.  I  do  not  want  to  scandal- 
ize anyone.  I  would  not  know  how  to  do  it. 
It  requires  an  audacious  elegance  I  do  not 
possess.  Nevertheless,  I  must  confess  that  the 
master  was  right  and  that  it  was  "a  beautiful, 
beautiful  crime." 

Celebrated  instances  of  crime  have  an  irre- 
sistible attraction  for  everyone  of  us.  It  is  not 
saying  too  much  to  assert  that  bloodshed  is 
involved  in  half  the  poetry  of  humanity.  Mac- 
beth and  Chopart,  called  "the  Amiable,"  are  the 
kings  of  the  scene.  The  taste  for  legends  of 
infamous  characters  is  innate  in  man.  Ask  the 
little  ones;  they  will  tell  you  that  if  Blue 
Beard  had  not  killed  his  wives  his  story  would 
have  been  less  pleasing.  When  confronted  with 
an  obscure  murder  affair,  the  human  mind  ex- 
periences nDthing  so  much  as  startled  curiosity. 

It  is  startled  because  crime  in  itself  is 
strange,  monstrous,  and  mysterious.    The  mind 
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is  interested  because  in  all  crime  it  finds  those 
old  impulses  of  hunger  and  love  which  exist 
in  all  of  us.  The  criminal  seems  to  come  to  us 
from  ages  long  past.  He  brings  to  us  a  fright- 
ful image  of  savage  humanity  in  the  woods 
and  caves.  The  genius  of  primitive  races  lives 
in  him  again.  He  retains  the  instincts  we 
thought  were  lost;  he  has  the  cunningness  our 
wisdom  ignores.  He  is  motivated  by  appetites 
which  are  lying  dormant  in  all  of  us.  He  is  a 
beast,  and  yet,  a  man.  That  is  the  reason  he 
inspires  us  with  indignant  admiration. 

The  spectacle  of  crime  is  at  once  dramatic 
and  philosophic.  It  is  also  picturesque;  it 
fascinates  us  by  its  bizarre  groupings,  by  the 
weird  shadows  seen  dimly  against  the  walls 
when  all  good  men  are  asleep,  or  perhaps,  by 
the  pitiful  rags  worn  by  the  criminal,  whose 
tragic  expression,  together  with  the  secret  it 
implies,  irritate  us. 

In  the  country,  whose  fertile  earth  it  has 
watered  with  blood  for  so  many  centuries, 
crime  is  associated  with  the  black  magic  of 
the  night,  the  friendly  reticence  of  the  moon, 
the  terrors  of  nature  and  the  melancholy  of 
the  sombre  streams  and  fields.  In  town,  among 
the  poor,  crime  grips  the  nerves  with  its  heavy 
stench  of  smoking  candles  and  alcohol  and  all 
kinds  of  rottenness,  with  its  unspeakable 
sounds.  In  society,  I  should  say  in  bourgeoise 
society,  where  crime  is  rare,  it  dresses  like  us, 
it  speaks  like  us  and  it  is,  perhaps  in  this 
equivocal  and  vulgar  disguise  that  it  appeals 
most  to  our  imaginations.  People  prefer  crime 
in  evening  dress. 
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PHILOSOPHIC  SADNESS 

Philosophic  sadness  has  more  than  once  ex- 
pressed itself  with  mournful  magnificence.  As 
benevers  who  have  reached  a  high  degree  of 
morai  beauty  take  pleasure  in  the  joys  of  re- 
nunciation, the  savant,  persuaded  that  every- 
thing around  us  is  but  appearance  and  illusion, 
becomes  elated  with  the  idea  of  philosophic 
melancholy  and  forgets  himself  in  the  delights 
of  a  calm  despair.  Those  who  have  tasted  this 
profound  and  lofty  sorrow  will  never  exchange 
it  for  the  frivolous  gaieties  and  vain  hopes  of 
the  vulgar.  And  opponents  who,  despite  the 
intrinsic  beauty  of  these  thoughts,  consider 
them  to  be  fatal  for  men  and  nations,  will  per- 
haps suspend  their  anathema  when  they  are 
shown  that  the  doctrine  of  universal  illusion 
and  eternal  change  was,  in  the  golden  age  of 
Greek  philosophy,  productive  of  Xenophanes, 
and,  throughout  the  cultivated  periods  of  hu- 
man history,  was  held  by  the  highest,  serenest 
and  most  gentle  intellects — the  intellect  of  a 
Democritus,  an  Epicurus,  a  Gassendi, 

BEAUTY  AND  LIFE 

Not  being  able  to  conceive  of  beauty  inde- 
pendent of  time  and  space,  I  only  commence  to 
appreciate  the  creations  of  the  mind  at  that 
moment  when  I  discover  their  dependence  on 
life;  and  it  is  precisely  the  manner  of  this  re- 
lationship that  interests  me.  The  crude  pottery 
of  Hissarlik  has  made  me  love  the  Iliad  more; 
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and  from  what  I  know  of  Florentine  life  of  the 
thirteenth  century,  I  am  able  to  relish  better 
the  beauties  of  the  Divine  Comedy.  It  is  the 
man  and  the  man  alone  whom  I  look  for  in 
the  artist.  What  is  the  most  beautiful  poem 
but  a  relic?  Goethe  has  said  a  profound  thing: 
"The  only  durable  works  are  those  of  circum- 
stance." But  when  all  things  are  considered, 
it  may  be  said  that  there  are  only  works  of 
circumstance,  for  all  are  dependent  on  the  time 
and  place  of  their  creation.  They  can  be  neither 
understood  nor  loved  intelligently  if  the  time, 
the  place,  and  the  circumstances  of  their  origin 
are  not  known. 

It  is  nothing  more  than  imbecilic  pride  that 
would  permit  us  to  believe  we  can  produce  a 
work  that  is  all-sufficient,  independent  of  ex- 
ternal forces.  The  highest  work  is  valueless 
without  relationship  to  life.  And  the  better  I 
understand  this  relationship,  the  more  inter- 
ested I  am  in  the  work. 

PROGRESS 

From  day  to  day  great  changes  are  pro- 
claimed in  society.  Such  changes  are  expected; 
in  fact,  some  enthusiasts  even  see  them  taking 
place  under  their  very  eyes.  It  is  the  eternal 
mistake  of  the  prophetic  mind.  Instability,  no 
doubt,  is  the  first  condition  of  life;  every  living 
thing  is  continually  undergoing  a  process  of 
modification,  but  insensibly  and  almost  with- 
out our  knowledge. 

All  progress,  the  best  and  the  worst,  is  slow 
and  regular.     There  will  be  no  great  changes; 
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I  mean,  there  never  have  been,  quick  or  sud- 
den changes.  All  economic  transformations 
take  place  with  the  merciful  slowness  of  nat- 
ural forces. 

Good  or  bad,  according  to  our  point  of  view, 
present  conditions  are  the  inevitable  result  of 
preceding  conditions.  Our  social  state  is  the 
effect  of  social  states  which  have  gone  before, 
as  it,  in  turn,  is  the  cause  of  those  states 
which  follow  it.  It  is  connected  with  previous 
states,  as  future  states  will  be  connected  with 
it.  And  this  linking  for  a  long  while  deter- 
mines the  persistence  of  the  same  type;  it  as- 
sures tranquillity  to  human  existence.  Of 
course,  such  slow  changes  do  not  satisfy  minds 
that  are  forever  seeking  novelties  and  hearts 
that  are  filled  with  inexhaustible  commisera- 
tion. But  this  is  the  order  of  the  universe; 
we  must  submit  to  it.  Let  us  retain  our  zeal 
and  our  requisite  illusions.  Let  us  work  at 
whatever  we  believe  to  be  good  and  useful,  but 
not  in  the  hope  of  sudden  and  marvelous  suc- 
cess or  obsessed  with  vain  imaginings  of  a 
social  apocalypse;  all  apocalypses  merely  daz- 
zle and  deceive.  Let  us  not  expect  miracles.  Let 
us  resign  ourselves  to  the  task  of  contributing 
our  mite  toward  making  the  future,  which  we 
shall  never  see,  either  better  or  worse. 


MYSTERY 

The  charm  that  touches  most  hearts  is  mys- 
tery. There  can  be  no  beauty  without  veils; 
and  men  still  prefer  the  unknown.  Existence 
would   be   intolerable   to   us    if   we   never    had 
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dreams.  The  best  thing  in  life  is  the  vision 
we  have  of  I  know  not  what  unreality  that  is 
essentially  no  part  of  life.  Reality  helps  us  to 
make  for  ourselves,  only  indifferently  well,  a 
bit  of  the  ideal.  This,  perhaps,  is  its  greatest 
utility. 


IMMORTALITY 

We  no  longer  confine  our  beliefs  to  the  old 
dogmas.  For  us  the  Word  was  not  only  re- 
vealed on  the  holy  mountain,  which  is  men- 
tioned in  the  Scriptures.  The  heaven  of  the 
theologians  appears  to  us  to  be  peopled  with 
vain  phantoms.  We  know  that  life  is  brief, 
and  in  order  to  prolong  it,  we  bring  to  it  the 
remembrance  of  the  times  which  are  no  more. 
We  no  longer  hope  for  the  immortality  of  the 
individual.  And  to  console  us  for  this  dead 
faith,  we  have  only  the  dream  of  another  eter- 
nal life,  a  vague,  almost  imperceptible  immor- 
tality which  can  only  be  enjoyed  in  anticipa- 
tion, and  which,  besides,  is  only  promised  to 
very  few  of  us, — racial  immortality  in  the  heart 
and  memory  of  mankind. 

RESIGNATION 

There  is  nothing  for  us  to  do  in  this  world 
except  to  resign  ourselves.  But  noble  crea- 
tures know  how  to  give  to  resignation  the  beau- 
tiful name  of  contentment.  Great  souls  re- 
sign themselves  with  holy  joy.  In  the  bitter- 
ness of  doubt,  midst  universal  misfortune,  they 
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know  how  to  keep  intact  the  antique  virtues  of 
the  faithful.  They  believe;  they  desire  to  be- 
lieve. Pity  for  the  human  race  inspires  them. 
And  more:  they  piously  conserve  that  partic- 
ular virtue  which  Christian  theology,  in  its 
wisdom,  placed  above  all  others  because  it  im- 
plies them  or  replaces  them, — I  mean,  hope. 
Let  us  have  hope,  not  in  humanity  which,  de- 
spite its  august  efforts,  has  never  destroyed 
the  evil  in  this  world,  but  in  those  inconceiv- 
able creatures  who  one  day  will  come  from 
man,  even  as  man  came  from  the  beast.'  Let  us 
hail  these  future  genies.  And  let  us  have  faith 
in  this  universal  anguish  whose  material  law 
is  eternal  change.  We  feel  this  fecund  pain 
within  our  very  bodiefe;  it  will  make  us  march 
onward  toward  a  divine  and  ineluctable  goal. 


WOMEN  IN  LOVE 

Men  in  love  must  have  forms  and  colours; 
they  want  images.  Women  only  desire  sensa- 
tions. They  love  better  than  we  do;  they  are 
blind.  And  if  you  thinking  of  Psyche's  lamp 
with  its  drop  of  oil,  I  shall  say  to  you  that 
Psyche  is  not  woman;  Psyche  is  the  soul.  That 
is  not  the  same  thing;  it  is  rather  the  exact 
contrary.  Psyche  was  curious  to  see;  women 
are  only  curious  to  feel.  Psyche  sought  for  the 
unknown.  When  women  seek,  it  is  not  for  the 
unknown.  They  want  to  recover,  that  is  all,  re- 
cover their  dream  or  their  memory — pure  sen- 
sation. If  they  rea.ly  had  eyes,  how  could  one 
explain  their  amours? 
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POINTS  OF  VIEW 

We  call  those  persons  dangerous  whose  minds 
are  different  from  ours,  and  immoral,  those 
who  do  not  believe  in  our  morality.  We  call 
those  persons  sceptics  who  do  not  happen  to 
have  our  individual  illusions,  without  even 
troubling  ourselves  with  the  thought  that  they 
have  others  of  their  own. 


PITY 

Time  in  its  flight  wounds  or  kills  our  most 
ardent  and  tender  feelings.  It  enfeebles  ad- 
miration in  taking  away  its  natural  aliments: 
surprise  and  astonishment.  It  annihilates  love 
and  its  exquisite  follies.  It  shakes  all  faith 
and  hope;  it  uproots  and  destroys  every  flower 
of  innocence.  But,  at  least,  it  leaves  us  pity 
so  we  may  not  be  locked  up  in  old  age  as  in  a 
sepulchre. 

It  is  because  of  pity  that  we  remain  truly 
men.  Let  us  not  change  into  stone,  like  the 
great  unbelievers  of  the  old  myths.  Let  us 
have  pity  for  the  weak  because  they  are  the 
victims  of  persecution  and  for  the  fortunate  of 
this  world  because  it  is  written:  "Woe  unto 
you  who  laugh!"  Let  us  take  that  good  part, 
which  is  to  suffer  with  the  suffering;  and  let 
us  with  our  lips  and  hearts  say  to  the  un- 
happy, as  the  Christian  said  to  Mary:  Fac  me 
tecum  plangere. 
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IRONY  AND  PITY 

The  more  I  think  of  life,  the  more  am  I  con- 
vinced of  the  necessity  for  calling  upon  Irony 
and  Pity  as  life's  witnesses  and  judges,  just  as 
the  Egyptians  used  to  evoke  the  goddesses  Isis 
and  Nephtys  for  their  dead. 

Irony  and  Pity  are  both  good  counsellors: 
the  one,  in  smiling,  makes  life  amiable  to  us; 
the  other,  with  her  tears,  renders  life  sacred. 
The  Irony  I  evoke  is  not  cruel.  She  derides 
neither  love  nor  beauty.  She  is  gentle  and 
friendly.  Her  laughter  allays  wrath,  and  she 
teaches  us  to  mock  only  scoundrels  and  fools, 
whom,  without  her,  we  would  have  the  weak- 
ness to  hate. 


